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HAS THE GENTLEWOMAN PASSED? 

BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER 



In the July number of The North American Eeview Mr. 
Herman Scheffauer predicts the passing of the Gentle- 
woman, and he opens his case against her in this disturbing 
paragraph : 

In the present phases of the eternal adjustment between the sexes there 
are many strange signs, portents, and tendencies. These have been given 
scant attention by the heated and disheveled Amazons who carry on the 
siege against intrenched masculinity. Nor has masculinity itself pondered 
much upon the possible social results of this sex rebellion. 

Marshaling the whole array of significant foes against 
the traditional " lady," the broad and scholarly treatment 
of the theme moves on its given way toward an inevitable 
close, and finally the gathered forces present this formidable 
front : 

Humanity equips itself with a new civilization and new values or re- 
verts in circles to the old. In either case, the asexual woman may become 
the industrial worker, the sexual man the artist, the hunter, the warrior — 
true to his esthetic impulses, his errant soul, and lust for conquest. He may 
degenerate and become the human drone in the beehive of a matriarchy. He 
may so develop himself by eugenics as to become the superman — which, 
contrary to usual belief, does not necessarily imply a superwoman. A mind 
luminous with the prophetic irony of an Anatole Trance, and capable of 
piercing through the accretion of future ages, might behold in some such 
state, extravagant as it may now seem, one of the inevitable results of the 
sexual insurrection which subordinated feminine beauty and sexuality, 
created a sterile third sex, and sent the gentlewoman to her doom. In de- 
stroying the lady let us beware lest we fail to rescue the real woman from 
the ruins. 

The attack is forceful, trenchant, persistent — but, is the 
victory won ? Cela depend. Mr. Scheffauer writes : 

Medieval, in fact, were her origin and attributes. She was a plant whose 
roots struck deep down into the soil of time, down to that stratum in the 
geology of our civilization known as the age of chivalry. It was this 
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epoch, compounded of a strange mixture of war and religion, of poetry and 
romanticism, which first raised woman from a mere nonentity to the posi- 
tion of a dominant spiritual mistress. About her trembled the pale and 
misty reflection of that light which gleamed from the forehead of the 
Madonna. "Womankind in this aspect became semi-divine. 

Can this position stand a charge, or sustain a siege? 
Was 'woman truly a " mere nonentity " before the age of 
chivalry? Let heroic shades and gentle ghosts arise from 
ancient history to answer the open challenge. Let Hatasu, 
Esther, Aspasia, Zenobia, Hypatia, Boadicea, Clothilde, 
Cornelia, Irene, Messalina ( !) reply for themselves and for 
" all their kith and kin." 

To the kindled imagination of historic man, the women 
well worth his while were of the stamp of Hecuba, of An- 
dromache, of Brunehild, and of Sakoontala. Has not the 
feminine element in the human make-up been ever semi- 
divine to masculine comprehensions? Does it not still per- 
sist in the very heart of our very modern day? Does it not 
serenely face the most virulent front of the fiercest "Woman 
Anarch"? Are not Justice, and The State, and Poetry, and 
the Muses, the Arts, Eeligion, and Peace, yea, even Liberty 
Enlightening the World, still draped by " intrenched mas- 
culinity " in the flowing robes of feminism? 

Was it only in medieval times that " love purged itself 
of its grosser elements and became a ritual of vigils, pen- 
ances, etc."? Did not Jacob serve seven years for Rachel — 
and then seven more? Are the two Biblical Josephs not 
worthy of remembrance? Shall Pericles and Odenathus and 
Theodoric the Goth and Coriolanus and Socrates and Plato 
and Euripides, together with the surrounding " cloud of 
witnesses," all be for ever discredited and disdained? 

But, let us find the gentlewoman of the later chivalric age 
and try to realize her worth. She was the " Grande dame," 
" La Belle dame sans rnerci," and she had her dulcet day; 
but now, let us grant it, she is dead — she is practically, 
finally, safely dead. Requiescat in pace! She lingered only 
a little while after her mischievous lord, the pompous Louis 
le Grand, and, let it be said aloud at last — may we never 
look upon their like again ! 

But these painted, powdered, puffed, and beruffled indi- 
viduals were not real gentlefolk. La Valliere, Montespan, 
Maintenon, and all the rest, were not " ladies." Neither, 
in the later day, were Beau Brummel and Beau Nash " gen- 
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tlemen." We all know about the asexual " lady-killer " 
(from Greek Paris to French " cadet "), and it might be 
said in passing that the ladies who were so easily slain richly 
deserved their fate. But Mr. Scheffauer himself says : 

The realm of the true lady is still splendid, still vast. She still exerts 
her far-reaching and tremendous influence from within over the structure 
of society. Her ideals are still those postulated by George Eliot, "high 
veracity, delicate honor in her dealings, deference to others, and refined 
personal habits." 

The vote here may easily be unanimous, but the context 
is debatable. 

" The progress of her gradual effacement is something 
that can be read only on the dial of the generations." And 
again: "'What!' cry the 'broad-minded' folk, 'cannot 
a woman indulge in sport, in personal freedom? Cannot 
she do the things that men do and still remain a perfect 
lady?' To that ingenuous plea, mesdames, the answer must 
be a solemn negative." 

May we call upon history once more? Charlotte Corday, 
Joan of Arc, The Maiden of Bregenz, Florence Nightingale, 
Clara Barton, and the ever-revered grand army of brave 
and gentle Colonial Dames — have these no reply? Were 
none of them " ladies," even by courtesy? But, granting 
for the moment that " The perfect lady is a beautiful flower 
fostered and developed by laws rigid and unbreakable as 
those of the Medes and Persians," we are glad to note the 
immediate sentence passed upon her. " But the very con- 
cept of the lady was reared upon something false and un- 
natural. Her education as a girl, especially in erotics, was, 
as Nietzsche declared, monstrous." 

In the evolution of human society there is no longer any 
room for monsters, ergo, this lady is indeed doomed to utter 
destruction; but the modern woman is persistently inquir- 
ing: " Why all this agitation? Why this continuous turning 
in a vicious circle? Is there no way out of lady-like incom- 
petence except through ' disheveled Amazons '?" Mr. 
Scheffauer says: 

The decline of the gentlewoman is hailed with particular joy by those 
feminists who believe that the ideal relation of the sexes should be based 
upon comradeship. But the cult of comradeship has always been peculiarly 
male. It postulates bluntness, fair play, absolute honesty, great mutual 
tolerance and equality— elements usually excluded from the formal inter- 
course between lady and gentleman and even between man and woman. 
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Let us appeal once more to reliable records. In the 
memoirs of the late Baroness von Suttner we read: 

During his lifetime, he whom I lost said to me many dear and beautiful 
words which are imprinted on my heart; but the loveliest are those which 
he spoke from beyond the grave in his last will. It reads : " And now, My 
Own, one single word to thee, Thanks! Thou hast made me happy; thou 
hast helped me to win from life its loveliest aspects. Not a second of dis- 
content has ever come between us, and for this I thank thy great under- 
standing, thy great heart, thy great love. Thou knowest that we realized 
within our hearts the duty of contributing our mite to the betterment of 
the world. Though I go home, for thee this duty is not extinguished. The 
happy recollection of thy companion must be a support to thee. Courage, 
then ! No hesitation ! In what we are trying to do we are at one, and 
therefore must thou try still to accomplish much." 

Here is the feminist ideal realized in full; mutual love 
plus stimulating companionship. If it be objected that the 
wife led and the husband followed, let a few lines from 
Thomas Huxley's pen add testimony. This dominant 
scientist and virile, battling man wrote to John Fiske, say- 
ing of his own wife, " I tell her everything I know or guess 
or imagine, so as to get it straight in my own mind." 

Were not Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett close 
mental comrades even at a time when their marriage seemed 
an impossibility? Were not the Hawthornes, the Tenny- 
sons, the Wallaces, the Stevensons, George Eliot and 
Lewes all tangible illustrations that although the grande 
dame and her artificialties, her petty deceits, and her subtle 
disintegrations, all must go, surely there may survive the 
unchangeable, the imperishable virtues and delights, not 
only of personal human loves, but of wholesome, construc- 
tive human sex-companionships? 

Personal love is the great human asset. All our liabilities 
are " trifles light as air " as long as love persists. In her 
" Drama of Exile," as Lucifer approaches her Adam and 
Eve, Mrs. Browning makes the original Mother cry out: 
" Hold fast my right hand firmly, Adam; we have love to 
lose!" 

Mr. Scheffauer writes : 

For the intellectual among these " rulers of kings " the tragedy of their 
triumphs lay in the fact that their power was accompanied by the 
knowledge of its source — that without physical beauty, sexual charm, or 
wealth their personality would have availed them little. 

How did Cleopatra hold Marc Antony? Shakespeare's 
dictum ought to count: " Age cannot wither her nor cus- 
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torn stale her infinite variety." Was it not the peerless 
" Ninon " who said: "It is not sufficient to be beautiful; 
we must also amuse "? 

Let it not be forgotten that George Eliot and Mrs. Brown- 
ing were very homely women. Let it be revived that 
Catharine II. wrote of herself " Together with the force 
and character of a man I combined the charm of a very beau- 
tiful woman." And let us not be unwise enough to discount 
that the great Empress also said: "In the first place I 
was a beautiful woman, in which case the road to temptation 
is already half traced ; it is in the nature of human things 
that the other half should not remain untracked." 

"Is it wise," the modern woman asks, " to base such 
tragic things as marriage and social security and parentage 
and progress upon such very fragile foundations as femi- 
nine physical beauty and feminine submissions and sur- 
renders?" Surely it took something more stable than 
sense-attractions, something deeper than physical beauty, 
something stronger than emotional gratification, to grip the 
men and the women of the past and to hold them firmly to 
the grave, ceaseless terrestrial task — the preservation of the 
race and the progress of society. At the root of all relig- 
ions, at the base of all philosophies, there lies imperishably 
the primal human motive, best named perhaps by Rudolf 
Eucken's "spiritual self-preservation"; and its chief 
menace has ever been " La femme." From Adam's " The 
woman tempted me and I did eat " to the Futurists' " Scorn 
woman!" the cry is ever the same; and all through classic 
literature there echoes the dreary wail : 

Ich glaube die Wellen verschlingen 

Am Ende Schiffer und Kahn; 
Und das hat mit ihrem Singen 

Die Lorelei gethan! 

The mountainous, mournful pile of modern sex novels 
bears woeful witness to the ever-agitating theme, and it is 
small wonder that the Ellen Keys of to-day are vehemently 
denouncing what Mrs. Humphry Ward once named " the 
stale, old vices "; those demoralized, disintegrating dangers 
to mankind in the mass, and to womankind in particular. 
Is there no possible way out? 

One path is cleared, but, to the average masculine view, 
it is a perilous road. Caroline Herschel, when she had 
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turned eighty-two, wrote in her journal: " I never had a 
proposal of marriage, and never had anything said to me 
that I could possibly construe into one. ' ' She and her 
famous brother, like Renan and " Sister Henriette," worked 
toilfully all their days, and honorably won the plaudits of 
the world for their helpful, wholesome additions to the 
general public wealth. 

Since monogamy has proven itself to be the best basis for 
developing civilizations, and the woman element is a surplus 
one to-day — not a deficit — should not the unmarried indus- 
trial worker be hailed as a help rather than frowned upon 
as a hindrance? And just here let us return, for a moment, 
to a fallacy that still valiantly holds its own in spite of 
countless defeats. Mr. Scheffauer says : 

Comradeship between the sexes is possible in its purest sense only when 
consciousness of sex is lost. . . . Modern civilization, it is true, seems bent 
on crushing and leveling the sex characteristics. This has already resulted 
in the evolution of a colorless hybrid of both sexes. 

A cultivated man once said to an equally cultivated 
woman, " I like to discuss things with you because I can 
never even guess what you are going to say." Why? Is it 
not because sex is always present, to both men and women, 
with its ever-enriching possibilities that it alone offers its 
ceaseless, changing chances for comradeship and joy? Are 
there not many close sex-companionships in our daily living 
now? Companionships that " are worth life and worth 
death "? Does life not perennially refresh mankind with 
the loves of brother and sister, of father and daughter, of 
mother and son, of guardian and ward, of cousins, aunts, 
and uncles galore, and of elderly women and valiant young 
boys, or elderly men and gracious young girls? Almost all 
the splendid tendernesses of human family life have their 
origins in the heaven-sent boon of sex — sex that is psycho- 
logical as well as physiological ; sex that is the basis of our 
whole individual expression ; sex that so stimulatingly offers 
the endless variety which is " the spice of life and gives it 
all its flavor." Must we indeed look across the mundane 
path and shamefacedly admit that 1914 has nothing better 
to present than " an evolution of a colorless hybrid of both 
sexes " as a promise for the future? 

It still remains true that all too often certain friendships 
between men and women have failed and the friends have 
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drifted into lovers; but sometimes success has been won, 
and it also remains true that comradeship between the sexes 
was fathered long ago, and it was an ancient Greek philoso- 
pher (not modern women) who argued first that a workable 
plan for association was what we call "Platonic love." "Was 
it not also Lord Lytton who wrote, decades before the femi- 
nists were in the foreground, " We have pampered love to 
too great a preponderance over the other excitements of 
life "f Let it not be asserted too strongly that it is the 
women of to-day who are clamoring for a different basis of 
life than the dictum, " Man has sex, but woman is sex." 
From Buddha to Christ, from Homer to Browning, men 
have been overwhelmingly the teachers of our world, and 
all our modern ideals were well fathered before they found 
life. The modern woman is only " The seed of buried an- 
cestors," and before we hold her responsible for opinions 
which might tend toward de-masculinizing one part of hu- 
manity, let us ponder upon these significant names: St. 
Augustine; St. Francis; Montaigne; Amiel; Ruskin; Emer- 
son; Maeterlinck: Tolstoi; Lester Ward and Romain Rol- 
land. Let us not forget the lovable bachelors of time, the 
virile, but tender, hearts that have helped the women of all 
centuries, both before and after that wonderful era when 
Roman domineering found itself face to face with the mys- 
terious force of Christian gentleness and peace-compelling 
patience. 

We cannot solve our present-day problems through sex 
antagonisms ; we cannot harmonize differing theories through 
hasty criticisms. Is there not a better atmosphere in which 
all of us may thrive? Let us take counsel from Rabindra- 
nath Tagore: " Oh how I love this world that is lying so 
quietly. I feel like hugging it with all its trees and flowers 
and rivers and plains, noise and quiet, mornings and eve- 
nings. I often wonder if heaven itself could give us all the 
blessings we are enjoying in this world. How could heaven 
give us anything like this our treasure of such human 
beings in the making, so full of tenderness, weakness, and 
love "? 

Shall we cry out and run to cover because our own par- 
ticular day has bred some "disheveled Amazons," and 
" the boisterous, sprawling hockey-girl, large of limb and 
strident of voice, who yells and ramps madly across the 
fields, maenad-like "? 
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" Maenad-like " — that is, only the latest survival of a 
type as old as time? It has flourished like the bay-tree in 
each succeeding age, and, when it had its full growth, it 
has been carefully cut down and quietly used for domestic 
fuel. Delilah, Jael, and Jezebel had their tumultuous time, 
but Euth, Naomi, and the three Marys are safely nestled in 
the heart of the whole round world. The strident cries of 
the present hour are only echoes from the good old Nibe- 
Inngenlied which blithely recalls for our edification " How 
the Queens Eeviled Each Other." A much-perturbed medi- 
eval father complained of St. Theresa, " She is not a 
woman; she is a bearded man," and a very modern writer 
has set down his decision upon a great metropolis in these 
terse lines : " In Paris to-day the men are the women and the 
women are the men. " * Yoila! 

Who does not know George Eliot's famous gibe in the 
mouth of her Mrs. Poyser? "Ah" (said Bartle), "the 
women are quick enough — they're quick enough. They 
know the rights of a story before they hear it, and can tell 
a man what his thoughts are before he knows 'em himself. ' ' 
" Like enough," said Mrs. Poyser, " for the men are mostly 
so slow, their thoughts o'errun 'em, an' they can only catch 
'em by the tail. I can count a stocking-top while a man's 
getting 's tongue ready; and when he outs wi' his speech at 
last there's little broth to be made on 't. It's your dead 
chicks take the longest hatchin'. Howiver, I'm not denyin' 
the women are foolish; God Almighty made 'em to match 
the men." 

Perhaps that is the most profound remark George Eliot 
ever made ! In every age and in every clime the women of 
the land have simply " matched the men " ! It was no light 
thought that came to call marriage " a match." If there 
is a Pericles anywhere there will surely be an Aspasia ; when 
Eome bred an Antony, Egypt matched him with a Cleo- 
patra ; when the Western Goths raged in Prance, Brunehild 
and Fredegonde were as fierce as their grim lords. 

But our Gentlewoman waits. A few years ago at a pub- 
lic luncheon an eminent physician introduced a modern 
woman to an audience of seven hundred people of both 
sexes. For more than an hour the speakers, masculine and 
feminine, had discussed in turn the delicate difficulties of 
the " ancient evil " in its most modern guise. The last to 

'Whiting's Paris of To-day. 
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speak was the woman introduced. She was not strikingly 
beautiful ; she was no longer young ; she was an ardent suf- 
fragist ; she was a daily worker in the lowest slums ; she had 
been in the courts of her city countless times to plead the 
cause of some male or female unfortunate; she had written 
books of a serious and most searching kind; she was un- 
married, and she had stood on the platform of a modern 
political meeting and had seconded the nomination of the 
man of its choice as a Presidential candidate. 

" Out in Chicago," said the distinguished chairman, 
" there is a house not built with hands. The builder of that 
house is here with us to-day; she is at this hour the fore- 
most woman of the world." With one impulse, the assembly 
arose and, by hearty, spontaneous applause, accepted the 
definition and offered their ready homage to the modern 
woman at her best. 

" The realm of the true lady is still splendid, still vast. 
She still exerts her far-reaching and tremendous influence 
over the structure of modern society. Her ideals are those 
postulated by George Eliot : high veracity, delicate honor in 
her dealings, deference to others, and refined personal 
habits." 

Has the Gentlewoman passed? Nay, she is not even pass- 
ing. She is just beginning to be ! 

Elizabeth Cabpenteb. 



